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ioe aration ; ERS 
- For the Companion. wished to find, his accent and manners ex- 
Tost JOE SEARS. cited the curiosity of the stranger, who im- 
ede It was “noontime” of a warm summer Sun- mediately fell into conversation with him. 
stu Ml jay at the old Presbyterian meeting-house. ; On learning that he was correct in suppos- 
me the air lay still and drowsy in the leaves of , ing Sears to be an American, Agard informed 
the great oak tree upon the common, where him that he was himself the son of an Amer- 
wt a that “ran in the road,” enjoyed the ican seaman who had been impressed into the 
; stado w, one lazily whisking off the flies with English navy service, but was now dead, and 
‘i. Wier tail, and the other lying down and chew- that he occupied a place as clerk in one of 
— Bi .0 her cud, with a motion that shook the the shipping houses, by which he supported 
a! seal tor entk to $08 0 Wh, all his mother. The young stranger further told 
jnkle, like the distant dripping of water. him that he had always longed to go to Amer- 
ti ’ . 
Rees were humming sweetly in the adjacent ca, and his mother had never ceased to speak 
.ES dover-lot. Thousands of grasshoppers on of it as a most desirable home for them so 
7 . 
wery side danced or flew in little filmy rain- soon as they should accumulate enough to 
CH.) ’ 
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ANY, . ‘ : | Had he possessed a mind less original and inde- 
. posTos. B® Woodchuck, You can’t count on him.” | pendent, and had he been less strong in his preju- 
———fj “That feller Felch that he run away with, is dices, and less impatient of control, Mrs. Sears 
— yet, I spose,” said Uncle Simeon Smith. | could not have feared so much from the leanings of 
v. But he hadn’t no bringin’ up. Joe orter a’ known | her son towards infidelity, at the boyish age of fif- 
aR, letter.” | teen years; but Joe was accustomed obstinately to 
_ Nor did the boys who stood around the sign post | think for himself, and as his mother was obliged to 
io 5 ™ that warm, summer Sunday noon forget to men- | believe that he had changed his associations for the 
Yon Joe Sears with comments as characteristic as worse, rather than for the better, she well-nigk de- 
ASS., the sager sayings of their elders. Nor did the) spaired of her boy. It was evident that there 
Young ladies in the gallery forget to quote him, to | would be no thanks to him, if he did not leave be- 
pvanck. ff. discomfiture of certain spruce fellows, who, hay- | hind him at least one broken heart. 
ot made ™g offended their good taste by betraying rather| It was a stormy passage for the little packet that 
a yout. 

































hows over the grass, while a row of swallows 
on the ridge-pole of the long sheds chippered 
together, nestling their tiny feet all the time 
wif the glowing shingles burnt them. The 
yenerable church itself, in spite of its exact 
outlines, the primness of its lightning-rod, 
and the professional wide-awakeness of its 
forty windows, showed symptoms of languor, 
and seemed to pant through its very clap- 
hoards with the exertion of standing upright. 

Not so drowsy, not so languid, were the 
goup of old ladies who sat by one of the 
north windows, with their fans, and ginger- 
bread, and dill, and, all unaffected by the 
ultry listlessness of the hour, gossipped 
wily amid their dinner about Joe Sears, 
vho had lately “run away.” 

‘Deary me!” sighed Goody Twitchell, “What 
tuld I ha’ done if ’t ’ud a’ been my grandson 
Jason! I feel dretfully fur his poor mother.” 

“Wall,” said Grandmother Avery, “she might a’ 
reckoned on’t. He’d never gin her any peace o’ 
her life with bein’ out late o’ nights and off ‘long 
vith Tom, Dick, and Harry, gittin’ drownded, or 
nobody knows what.” 

‘tis a right pity,” said Mrs. Grosvener, “that 
tis father hadn’t a’ corrected him the very first 
time he cut up his capers with Miles’ boys, and 
stole Job Lamson’s boat to go fishin’. Poor, easy 
mn! He made out ’twar all owin’ to Frank Felch, 
and so he only gin Je2 a talkin’ to. It’s likely to 
me, if he ever got a whippin’ once he needed it 
fity times.” 

“What a livin’ sorror,” said Dame Bosworth, “to 
have such a boy! Howsomever, it’s but rare often 
to find a family o’ fourteen childern where there 
tint one black sheep in the flock.” 

“Mebbe he’ll come back a better boy,” said kind 
old Mother Munson. 

Nor were the ten or twelve gray-haired men, 
tho sat on the wharfing, so conscious of an uncom- 
fortable sun that they could not discuss Joe’s case, 
and deliberate on his demerits. 

“Run away ’cause his father whipped him for 


too plainly that they thought themselves a vast deal 

better than he, and quite too good to run away, 
were astonished to hear the absconding youth, | 
whom they had styled a scamp, dignified to their 

own disadvantage, into a daring and sprightly hero, 

while it was saucily intimated that, so far as they 

were concerned, instead of deserving any high 

credit for staying at home, they might very possi- | 
bly confer a favor on the community by running 
away themselves. 

Far apart from these gossipping groups sat a sad- | 
eyed woman alone. She had taken her place in | 
her pew, and was waiting with her Bible in her | 
hand for the meeting to begin. It was Mrs. Sears. | 
The few intimate friends who had approached her | 


| 
| 


with respectful tenderness left her to herself. 

It is one of the inscrutable things in the love of 
a mother that it pours its most devoted fondness 
upon the one unworthy child, bestowing but an or- 
dinary solicitude upon the rest. The secret of it 
can only be found in that bright world whence He 
who loved and sought the lost came down. 

To see the troubled look that Mrs. Sears wore, 
one would have said that her heart was bound up 
in Joe; and the steady sadness with which she 
gazed upon the holy page before her, almost with- 
i gh : out seeming to read, might have been occasioned 
‘4 said old Uncle Elias ebaern 1. 9.241 OY the plaintive exclamation of Jeremiah, that she 
oo uae : spose, not bein’ used to’t,” said | saw there,—“Weep not for the dead, neither be- 

; ea father ’d a whipped him in PR recs him; but weep ye sore for him that goeth 
*eason on’t, for stealin’ (let alone the lyin’), more’n a ee ee 
once, t I can tell on, he wouldn’t a’ been obleeged | 


tive country.” 
mart ‘ Joe Sears was truly an affliction to his friends. 
‘owhip him for any thing less or more at this age,” | 
stid Uncle Fred Pearl. 


Well instructed, it was the heaviest grief to his 
“es J : » ..23| Parents now, not that he had wandered from the 
Py ny oe never was broke in the green,” said home of his infancy, but that he had wandered 

= Johnson. , ee _ _ |from the doctrines of the Book of God. It had 
na — do nothin’ with on last winter been suspected for some time that he entertained 
a wl rn Farmer P aanan He ordered | infidel sentiments, and only a few days before his 
nlite “i y “ an ont R osesees ‘ = pss A | departure, by a few words which he dropped in a short 
riled nk if they didn’t mind, an _ —e he | conversation with his mother, in which she sought 
nuied all outdoor ; and he calkelated t’ be master |, find out the truth, he had left the conviction 
door ’s much ’s anybody, tu.” | 

“He was allers a proper wild chap,” said old 


| deep upon her mind that he was poisoned in his 
Squire Baker, as he peeled a long paring from a 


| principles, perhaps forever. 
; And now he was gone; gone without leave, and 
feat rare-ripe peach. “He’s smart as a steel trap, 
You mind that, but he’s got the devil in him as big | 





| shipped on board a packet as a common sailor. 





PARTING OF AGARD AND SEARS. 


, several times the vessel narrowly escaped going to 


that day had spoken their sympathy briefly,.and 


/not seem to prosper him; and it was so ordered 
| that he was very unfortunate in his place of service. 
| A judgment seemed to chase him for his ingratitude 


emigrate thither and establish themselves in 
the country with comfort. 

Joe so far won upon his new acquaintance, 
by his good looks and good education, that 
he soon made friends with him, and an inti- 
macy sprang up between the young men which 
lasted till death parted them. 

Agard directed Joe where to make applica- 
tion for a place, and after he had made two or 
three failures, procured him one of which he 
himself had the refusal. Joe was a good writer 
and accountant, and his employers retained 
him, so that at the time he wrote to his pa- 
rents he was able to report quite a little sum 
of savings. It was a mercy that his vicious- 
ness had never developed itself in the vile 
er habits of gambling and drunkenness; else the in- 
fluence of young Agard could not have been so 
salutary upon him. As it was, the clerk, having an 
object to live for, and being very steady, though 
not a Christian, inspired Joe with a good deal of 
his own enthusiasm, and they both agreed as soon 
as they had earned enough, to go to America, and 
set up business in partnership. 

This project, perhaps somewhat boyish in the 
conception, continued to grow upon the ambition 
of the two youths as they slowly put dollar after 
dollar together, until it came to fill a large place in 
their vision, by day and by night ; and Joe, though 
assured by his parents of a welcome home, and 
urged repeatedly to return, determined at last not 
to see his native land till he should be able to show 
a handsome property of his own. For ten years 
the young men worked on in this way, their sole 
object to make money. Sears’ habits were correct, 
and the wild boy had, to all appearance, grown into 
a very steady young man. It was evident, how- 
ever, painfully so to his parents, who gathered it 
from his letters, that his religious principles had 
undergone no change. 

One evening, after the expiration of the ten 
years, as Sears and Agard were walking together 
in a retired street in the suburbs of Liverpool, their 
attention was arrested by the earnest tones of a 
preacher, proceeding from the door of a little 
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bore the young runaway from his nativ 


the bottom; but his peril by sea and storm was the 
least of the distresses which Joe Sears had to en- 
counter. Every one on board, from the captain to 
the cabin-boy, laughed at his greenness whenever 
he made a mistake, and cuffed him when he showed 
any spirit. Indeed, as any of you would guess, 
when you judged from his quick temper, this latter 
discipline was administered so often that hardly a 
day passed wherein the unlucky boy was not tum- 
bled under the lee-scuppers with a bloody nose, 
and every bone in his body bruised. 

Joe’s hard treatment was not owing to any lack 
of smartness in himself. He was quick to learn, 
and on board some vessels, where a chance to rise 
would have been offered, he would have won a 
good place for himself very probably ; but God did 





‘to his mother, and the way of the transgressor was 
|hard. So he thought by the time he saw Liverpool, 
,and taking his resolution, when the ship was de- 
layed in the offing, he smuggled himself into a 
| boat, and escaped into the city by night, with char- 
' acteristic recklessness, to try his fortune amid the 
, wilderness of strange streets and strange faces. 
| In the latter part of the ensuing winter, beneath | : : 
‘the broad roof of a tall, old, yellow mansion, dis- | chapel near the way. They stopped and listened. 
‘tant a mile from the Presbyterian meeting-house, | _ “Let hand oad in,” said Agard, and having no spe- 
there was a faint show of gladness in the family of cial business upon their hands, they stayed through 
|\Mr. Sears. Himself and Mrs. Sears and twelve the meeting, and heard what seemed to them one 
| children hed just finished their dinner, when a, of the most searching sermons ever preached since 
[neighbor handed them a letter from Joe. Poor fel-| the days of Peter. The minister’s text was, 
‘low! It was some satisfaction to know where he | “Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. If the 
| was, at least as late as two months ago; but he’ Lord be God follow Him, but if Baal then follow 
had seen hardships enough to make him in some, him.” ; 
| sense a different boy. He could now ask pardon | The young men walked home moodily. Several 
attempts at jollity were ventured, but their wit 


,of his father and mother for misusing them and | tt 
‘leaving them, and go so far as to say he wished | failed them this time, and they made a sad mockery 
of laughing. They tried to sally out into free con- 


, himself back, and could he be sure of a welcome | é = 
| he would come at once, and never again would he Versation on indifferent themes, but they were ab- 
| give them cause to complain of him. | sent-minded, and answered each other wrong, and 


|” For several days and nights, the letter said, he | &t last they fell back to their thinking, and walked 
had wandered about in the city of Liverpool, anx- | 0M in silence. It was like pulling the needle of- the 
|ious to get some employment, but still afraid of Compass around to the southerly points. The 
meeting his old shipmaster or some one of the finger of conscience always flew back again, as the 
crew, till the five shillings he had in his pocket | H¢edle would, and rested on those burning words, 
were entirely gone, and he felt so desolate that he | “Choose ye this day.” They parted for the night, 
almost wished himself dead. Then he told how, | 82d Joe succeeded in shaking off all his solemnity 
after subsisting some time on the precarious avails bY counting his bank deposits and calculating their 
of chance jobs as runner or wharf boy, or by sell- | compound interest. 
ing papers and holding gentlemen’s horses, he had; Aweek passedon. Young Sears was lying upon 
accidentally made the acquaintance of a young)a lounge one evening at his boarding place, and 
American named Agard, and procured by his | seailing, when Agard came in rather suddenly, and 
means a situation, accosted him. 
Joe met this young man one evening, as he had; ‘What have you there, Joe? You never read 
met a thousand others, on the street, but happening ; anything but the newspaper. I wonder to find you 
to inquire of him the way to a certain place he! with a book.” 





























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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“Then I’ve betrayed myself, I suppose,” said 
Joe. “I may as well own that I felt religious to- 
night, and had just taken to reading my Bible when 
you came in.” And as he said this, he handed the 
book towards Agard. 

“Paine’s Age of Reason! You always told me 
you were skeptical, but I didn’t know you read 
this. I’m sorry for you, Joe.” 

“I’ve owned the book three or four days, and I 
am going to read it through,” said Sears. ‘I like 
it vastly. My only wonder is, that everybody does 
not see how pointed and plain its representations | 
are, and own it. I despise my race for clinging so 
to an old folly after their better judgment has been 
convinced against it again and again.” 

“And your father and mother among them ?” 

“And my father and mother among them.” 

The light of a new life had just dawned upon 
Agard. He came prepared to tell wondrous things 
to his friend, and he had brought the Bible in his 
pocket. He could not have found Joe in a much 
worse mood, but he persevered, for he had made 
his choice forever, and no contradiction could deter 
him from speaking for the Lord and Master he had 
lately found. 

All the evening, and into the night, and till the 
small hours came, the young men argued, book 
against book; deist face to face with Christian ; 
but Sears was incorrigible. It was in vain that his 
friend showed him that the doctrines of Paine led 
to sheer materialism, and ended in the ruin of the 
moral purity of society. It was in vain that he 
showed him how the principles of the Age of Rea- 
son, while they uprooted faith and destroyed reli- 
gion, left nothing in their stead. Sears grew more 
and more unreasonable, till at last he rose in a pas- 
sion, and walking rudely out of the room, locked 
himself in his chamber and went to bed. He never 
saw Agard again. Crossing the bay next day after 
office hours were over, a squall overtook the little 
sail boat in which the young clerk was, and swamped 
it with all its crew. 

Joe Sears is living still. He came back to his 
native country, and brought his friend’s mother 
with him. She is now dead, and he lives alone. 
He sees few friends, and has few. He goes to no 
meeting, and perhaps cares for none. God only 
knows what is passing in his mind. It is barely 
known that he is tender on the mention of Agard’s 
name, and once he was heard to say, “He was the 
fitter of the two to die.” T. Be 





THE FAMILY. 


For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


“Why is it, Uncle John, that some animals keep 
together in herds or flocks, while others live singly 
and alone ?” 

“T suppose if I should say that it was in accord- 
ance with their respective natures, you would 
scarcely consider it a sufficient answer.” 


gathered for the comfort of our soldiers. 


“Yes; but that serves to support, rather than 
For the wolf, though a 
ferocious animal, is a very cowardly one, and ex- 


weaken my argument. 


cept when driven by hugger will rarely meddle with 


animals that are not much weaker than himself. It 


is still, as in the case of the sheep, for mutual sup- 
port and encouragement that wolves often go to- 
gether in packs or companies. As a general rule, 
however, wolves hunt singly or in pairs. 
only in times of scarcity that they get together in 


packs. - ; 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


One step, and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended ; 
One stitch, and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended; 
One brick upon another, 

And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 


So the little coral workers, 

By their slow but constant motion, 
Have built those pretty islands 

In the distant, dark blue ocean ; 
And the noblest undertakings 

Man’s wisdom hath conceived, 
By oft-repeated efforts 

Have been patiently achieved. 


Then do not looked disheartened 
O’er the work you have to do, 
And say that such a mighty task 
You never can get through ; 
But just endeavor, day by day, 
Another point to gain,— 
And soon the mountain which you feared 
Will prove to be a plain. 


“Rome was not builded in a day,” 
The ancient proverb teaches ; 
And nature, by her trees and flowers, 
The same sweet sermon preaches. 
Think not of far off duties, 
But of duties which are near— 
And having once begun to work, 
Resolve to persevere. 


44> 
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DO OUR PART FOR THE COUNTRY. 
We know of nothing more inspiring in connec- 





tion with our national affairs than the self-sacrifices 
which exhibit the patriotism of some of our young 


people. Here is an instance worth recording. It 


is given by a writer in the Congregationalist. 
What sacrifices are the readers of the Companion 
making to cheer our soldiers, and sustain our gov- 
ernment in its struggles with treason and tyranny ? 


A clergyman in the country, who was living 
upon a very small salary, wished, last autumn, to 
add his mite to the contributions which were being 
But it 
seemed all he could do to procure the necessary 
supplies of food, fuel and clothing for his family, 
especially as the winter was coming on. In this 
emergency, the clergyman’s wife offered to do with- 
out the warm stuff dress which she was expecting 
soon to purchase, and which a previous conference 


It is 


“Such an explanation wouldn’t throw much light 


upon the question, uncle.” 


“And yet from ignorance of such matters it is 


of the household had decided as absolutely indis- 
pensable. Her husband would not consent to 
this sacrifice; as the lady’s feeble health and her 
peculiar liability to coughs and colds rendered the 
proposed garment strictly essential. 


very often the only answer that can be given.” 

“But in the present instance, sir, is it not possi- 
ble to explain a little further ?” 

“Well, I don’t know but itis. Let us take, for 
example, sheep on the one hand, and lions on the 
other. Now, it is well known that sheep are de- 
fenceless animals; they can neither bite, scratch 
nor kick. Individually they are among the most 
timid of quadrupeds. The smallest dog may so 
terrify a sheep as to cause her to leap from a preci- 
pice or to jump into the most rapid river.” 

“And yet, (without wishing to contradict you, 
sir,) I have seen a sheep face a very large dog, and 
make him run yelping from a field.” 

“Perhaps it was a ram, and there were other 
sheep with him.” 

“Yes, there were twenty or thirty sheep in the 
flock.” 

“That accounts for it; and serves to illustrate 
what Iwas about to say. The ram alone might 
possibly have resisted the dog, but he no doubt 
was bolder and more pugnacious when in company 
with his flock. Individually sheep are extremely 
timid, and will fly from almost any foe, but when 
together in flocks they are bolder, and will some- 
times drive off quite a formidable enemy. They 
love to be together, but, besides this, their instinct 
leads them to move together for mutual protection 
in times of danger. They will place the young and 
feeble ones in the centre, while the strong and 
healthy, with the male at the head, will take the 
first rank. In this way they often show a good 
deal of courage, and have been known to punish 
an intruder quite severely.” 


respective ages of ten and twelve. 
cloaks had been long and faithfully worn, until 
they were shabby and outgrown; and they had 
been promised new ones for the approaching win- 
ter. } 

discussion of their parents upon the possibility of 
making out their contribution to the Soldiers’ Fund, 
and with the warmth of young and generous child- 
hood, they came at once to the rescue. 


dear soldiers. 
cloaks another year, and have you give the money 
that the new ones would cost.” 

“This is a good and generous offer, my dear, 
children,” said their father; “but if I should accept 
it, lam afraid you would regret your self-denial 
before the winter is over; especially when your lit- 





“And you think, uncle, this last is the principal 
reason why sheep go together in flocks ?” 

“It is certainly one reason, and evidently a cor- 
rect one, Master Robert. It holds good in regard 
to other animals. On the other hand, lions, and 
other powerful and ferocious brutes, are not driven 
to this expedient. They are a match singly for any 
opponent, and can defend themselves and fight 
their way against all comers.” 

“And yet, if I remember rightly, wolves, which 
are noted for their ferocity, go in flocks.” 

“Not in ‘flocks,’ Robert; that is not the term 
when applied to wolves. There is a flock of sheep, 
a herd of cattle, and a pack of wolves.” 

“Well, they go in packs, don’t they, sir ?” 








There were two little girls in the family, of the 
Their winter 


But they had been anxious listeners to the 


Only the briefest whispering had passed between 


them, when, with sparkling eyes and quivering lips, 
they made their eager proposal. 


“Papa, mamma, we'll tell you how to help the 
We are going to wear our old 


tle school-mates wear their new garments by the 


side of your old ones.” 


“I’m sure, papa, we shall not be so selfish,” said 


the youngest daughter. 


“No,” said the eldest; “we want to do our part 
for the country. And when Alice Hall has had to 


give up her father, and Jennie Gilson her brother, 


to help fight for the Union, we should be ashamed 


to think it hard to do without a new cloak ; I shall 


be proud to wear my old one for such a reason.” 
So the children’s sacrifice was accepted. 
cnncssnacacieiliisce interes 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM, 

The Frankfort (Ky.) correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, January 19th, gives the following 
thrilling account of a slave mother’s struggle for 
freedom : 


Some slave traders from Henderson, Ky., ar- 
rived on Saturday, from Lexington, where they had 


purchased several negroes, among which were a 


woman named Harriet and her infant child. The 
slaves were placed in a basement room for safety, 
as it was known that Harriet had a strong repug- 
nance to going away, having been separated from 
her husband and other children. 


She is a large, powerful woman, apparently about 


thirty years old. About eleven o’clock, when most 
of the guests had retired, Harriet, with her child 
clasped to her bosom, dashed frantically from the 
basement to the hall. Finding the door locked, 
she raised her clenched hand, and with powerful 
blows smashed the lights surrounding it, shivered 


two sections of two inch sash, forced herself 
through the aperture, and with lacerated arm and 


hand, streaming with blood, fled as if for life. 


Subsequently she was found exhausted from loss 





| 
| 


| 





—————— 


of blood and almost frozen, crouched in the corner | brought in dresses by which convicts have esca ed 
of a stable, whither she had been traced by her| or have quietly passed files into their hands }; 


blood upon the snow. The door-sill and wall at 
the hotel are saturated with this slave mother’s 
blood, and there it will remain, a mute but eloquent 
appeal, “for not all Neptune’s ocean can wash this 
blood clean,” and senators and law-makers shall 
see it as they go and come from the legislative 
halls, another evidence of the instinctive and in- 
eradicable love of freedom. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE JIMMY. 

Little Jimmy was a fair-haired, blue-eyed boy of 
five summers. His face was always lighted by a 
smile, and there was a winning air of gentleness 
and sweetness about him, that endeared him to all 
hearts. Every day in school his clear voice rose 
above the rest when reading or spelling, and helped 
swell the chorus in singing. One day he was not 
at school; a few days more and his teacher visited 
him. Poor child, his face was disfigured, and his 
hands clenched in pain, while low moans escaped 
from his lips. 

“Jimmy !” said the teacher, touching his hand. 

“Jimmy !” repeated his mother; but no gleam 
of welcome or of recollection passed over his face. 

Once more the teacher went to see him. His 
mother met her, weeping. 
I don’t know what I shall do!” she said. 

There lay little Jimmy in his shroud, pale as 
marble, his blue eyes closed forever, his lips firmly 
set, and his fair hair, which would no longer feel a 
mother’s tender touch, brushed back from his fore- 
head. There were white draperies at his head, wax 
candles burning by his side, and other preparations 
for an Irish wake. There were vases of flowers 
near; flowers strewn over and around him, and 
one pale little hand was clasping a few moss rose- 
buds. Dear little Jimmy! He is plucking heav- 
enly blossoms now, that will never wither. 

“The Saviour loved him too well to leave him to 
the temptations of earth, and has taken him to 
Himself,” said one who stooped and kissed his 
cold brow. 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed the mother. 

“He cannot come to us, but if we are good, and 
trust in that Saviour, we can go to him.” 

“Yes, yes, if we are good,” was the murmured 
response from sympathizing friends in the room. 

“But it’s hard to lose him—so hard !” sobbed the 
mother again. 

One last, long look at the little sleeper, one glad 
sigh that one more earth-bound spirit had broken 
its fetters and was free, a tear for the mourning 
mother, a tender thought of all the gentle ways of 
the child, and the teacher turned away. 

The little chair is empty at school, the name is 
erased from the record book, but an angel writes 
it down in heaven’s record book. There was one 
verse he used to sing: 

“Then when Jesus calls us 
To our heavenly home, 
We will gladly answer, 
‘Saviour, Lord, we come!’ ” 

Did his little soul leap forward with that glad 
answer as Jesus came for him? He is among the 
angels now, and all the golden streets above are 
full of the young who have gone from earth to 
heaven. He has found new playmates now, though 
the other scholars miss him, and repeat, with soft 
voices, “Teacher, Jimmy Ray is dead.” 

CHRISTIE PEARL. 
— eee 
“IN FOR LIFE.” 

Think of a man, young and full of vigor, work- 
ing in prison day after day—never allowed to speak 
to his companions—eating alone—sleeping alone— 
with not a friend to smile upon him—no pleasures 
to relieve the hard monotony of the dragging hours 
—a drudge—a slave of the State—a human ma- 
chine worked at the will of his keeper—think of 
such a life! Then add to its horrors the thought 
that it must drag on until death comes—perhaps 
ten, twenty, fifty,weary, sickening years—when the 
poor body, untenanted and abhorred, is given to 
the surgeon’s knife, never to know a resting place 
among the graves of its kindred. What a punish- 
ment! Death is terrible, but this is terrible as 
death. The first steps in crime lead to it. The 
first steps, remember. Here are one or two prison 
scenes by a writer in the Messenger. 

While standing in the ante-room, before the 
guard was ready to conduct us over the prison, we 
saw a very sad sight. The prisoners, you must 
know, are not allowed to see their friends but once 
in every three months, and some women were wait- 
ing in the hall to see relatives or friends from 
whom they had been so long separated. Presently 
there came a knock at the door, and a young man in 
the striped dress of a convict was admitted into the 
anteroom. He took a seat on a bench, and imme- 
diately there came in a young girl, who ran up to 
him and kissed him. They sat down to talk, and 
the keeper immediately drew up his chair close to 
them, listening to every word, and never taking his 
eyes from them for a moment. This is necessary, 
because people from outside have sometimes 


| 


| 


“O I have lost my boy! |’ 





which they have sawed their way out. After a fey 
minutes conversation they were obliged to p 
and the young man’s place was taken by an 9jj 
convict, and the young girl’s by a woman with 4 
baby. 

But the guide was now ready for us, and the 
heavy door being unlocked, we began our journey 
over the great prison; passing by the long rows ¢ 
narrow stone cells, through the various workshop, 
into the immense dining-room, and through th, 
kitchen. 

“Will you show us a murderer ?” said one of the 
children to the guide. “I must not point,” x 
answered, “but look at the man on such a row; }, 
is a murderer, in for life; and there is ancthe 
sweeping ; and by the third window you will see, 
man wearing an iron collar.” This is a heavy iron 
ring, which is fastened around the neck, and is 5 
arranged that the man wearing it cannot lie down, 
It must be worn one night at least. It is a punish. 
ment for speaking. We saw several men yith 
their heads pressed between iron bars, which they 
are obliged to wear while they work. There are 
punishments much more severe than these. One ma 
remained forty days in a dark dungeon on a gmalj 
allowance of bread and water each day, before by 
would submit, and another a much longer time jp 
total darkness, solitude and idleness, with a bal 
and chain fastened to his leg. 





CHESTNUTTING ON THE SABBATH, 


Did I ever tell you how I went chestnutting 
Sunday, when I was a little boy, and what came ¢f 
it? 


“No; tell us, do,” said both children at once, 
“One Sunday morning, when I was about nine, 
my brother Tom and I were Btraying round the 
door-yard trying to pass the time till church-tine 
It was rather hard work, for we had no Sunday. 
school; but I believe we were tolerably good boyy 
in general. At any rate, we never had broken the 
Sabbath openly and publicly, though I fear we did 
not love it very much, for it was not made gt. 
tractive. 

“It was a sunny day, after a white frost like this, 
and presently it occurred to me there would be lots 
of chestnuts down that morning. I said so to 
Tom, and asked him what harm there would be in 
just walking over to Uncle Seth’s lot (that wasa 
wood lot where there were three splendid old trees) 
to pick up a few. Tom agreed: ’twas no wore 
than going to the orchard for apples, and father al. 
lowed us to do that. So, after a little debating, 
we concluded to go. We did not feel as bolda 
lions, as the righteous do. We said there was 1 
harm in it, and yet we took pains to go out the 
back way, through the garden, which was out of 
our way. Uncle Seth didn’t mind the chestnuts, 
we knew; he made all the boys free to get them; 
yet our hearts misgave us as we walked along}ani 
we almost expected something to happen to u 
Sabbath-breaking was new business to us. Soon, 
however, we reached the trees, and forgot ow 
scruples in the eager search for the ripe, open bur 
that lay strewn among the leaves. 

“We forgot everything, till, after a few minutes, 
we heard a fierce barking close behind us. There 
was Uncle Seth’s great black Newfoundland dog 
making fiercely after us, and the old man himsel, 
not far off, setting him on. We both took to the 
tree at once, and in a minute were safe in its 
branches. The old man laughed a little as le 
watched us, and looked as if this was just what he 
expected. He only said: ‘Nutting Sunday is bel 
business, little boys,’ and then walked away. Not 


so Towser; he understood his business, which wa | 


to keep us treed. After we saw Uncle Seth fairl 
at home, and seated in his front porch in full sight 
of us, we undertook to get down. But this seemed 
likely to be dangerous. Towser was fierce as! 
lion, and we were afraid of him. We saw we wer 
inatrap. Next we tried to make friends with the 
dog; but he understood his business, and was not 
to be tempted to betray it by us. He would frisk 
and play about for us while we sat still ; but the 
moment we tried to get down, he was ready to fy 
at us. “ All that was now left was to wait for him 
to get tired. We had to wait a long time. He 
was a faithful fellow, but I fear I did’nt admire bis 
faithfulness much then. The morning wore 
noon, and yet there we all were—we in the tree, 
Towser at our feet, and the old man watching! 
from his distant seat. He did not go to chun 
that morning. We could see all the people gomg 
up the church hill, so we amused ourselves wate 
ing them and trying to make them out. But hov 
guilty we felt when we contrasted ourselves wil? 
the happy children walking along obediently wit 
their parents. What would our father and mothe 
think? was the thought that troubled us most 
By-and-by they came out again, and then the bel 
rang for the afternoon service, and still we were = 
our prison. Then we grew hungry. We hadeatet 
all the nuts we had in our pockets long before, bu! 
we could not reach any more—they grew tool! 
out upon the boughs. Soon after church was! 
in the afternoon, a troop of rude boys came alos 
the road near us. We knew they were a bad # 
of boys, notorious Sabbath-breakers. How ¥ 
dreaded lest they should see us! That would & 
the greatest disgrace of all. They were shoutitt 
and swearing, and had evidently been nuttig 
By good fortune, however, they did not spy US; bal 
passed down a lane in the opposite direction. Th# 
was a relief, but we were almost in despair; 
the sun sunk lower and lower, and there we wer 
prisoners, cold and hungry. Noone came neat 's 
and Towser did not show the least signs of giv! 
out. 

“Finally, just as the Sun was going down, * 
saw Uncle Seth come out of his gate and walk e 
toward us. When he came under the tree,’ 
looked up, laughing just as he did at first, and 8" 
‘Chestnutting on Sunday is bad business for 
boys,’ and then he called off the dog. fs 

“Two more crestfallen boys never came out 
chestnut-tree. We hurried home and confe 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








other. 
t esiently punished, and said but little. We tried | 
* have a grudge against old Uncle Seth, but after 
had eaten our suppers, and found that nothing | 
an happened, we agreed between ourselves that | 
a would not say much about it. We had found} 
ne that the way of transgression is hard, and we 
iesrned our lesson well. He was a wise old man, 
snd knew how to preach children’s sermons.”—Jn- 


dependent. ml 


INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 


In one of our beautiful cemeteries was employed, 
yp toa week ago, a venerable man. For a num- 
jer of years past he has prepared the last resting 

jaces for those called from among us. Though 
om he raised four gallant boys, giving to each of 
fem a moderate education and a good trade. The 
two elder went five years ago to New Orleans, 
gbere prosperity attended their industry. _ . 

The two younger brothers remained with their 
father. George and Frederick were their names. 
The latter is but seventeen years of age. When the 
yar broke out, both left their employment and en- 
jsted in the army. The elder brothers had con- 
stantly written home, and frequent presents accom- 

anied their letters. At the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, in the very front of the line, were the boys 
Frederick and George. A sortie was made by the 
rebel riflemen upon the retreating Federals, and 
among those who dropped were the two boys, the 
youngest sons of the old grave-digger. A minie 
all had pierced the body of each. 

The rebel soldiers whose ‘weapons had done the 





deed were clad in rags of linsey. They ran to se- |* 


cure the clothing, the canteens, and perhaps the 
money of the men whom they had shot. The fore- 
most one reached the body of his dead enemy, 
turned it over—for his face was downward—and to 
his horror beheld the corpse of his youngest broth- 
er, his woollen shirt stained with a stream of blood 
that oozed from a bullet hole above the heart. 
Qur informant, a chaplain of the army, could tell 
ysnothing of the other rebel brother. But this 
one made his way into the Union lines, and is now 
inthe hospital at Alexandria, a hopeless maniac. 
We'learn that in their childhood this youngling of 
the flock had been the especial charge of the eldest 
brother. When he left for New Orleans it was in 
the expectation of entering business to which he 
could bring up the boy. That boy he lived to 
shoot down with his own hands. Unless the re- 
maining rebel brother survives, the family are now 
extinct. ‘The father died of a broken heart, and 
was buried last Sunday. This is a simple state- 
ment of the facts. It is doubtless one of ten thou- 
sand never to be written. Before infinite Purity, 
who is to answer for them ?—Philadelphia North 
American. 
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MEN AT SCHOOL. 

It must be a pleasant, and yet somewhat melan- 
choly sight, to see old men, and men in middle life 
earnestly engaged in a school-room, endeavoring 
toobtain the rudiments of an ordinary education. 
Such a sight is described below, as seen in Lanca- 
shire, England. The men belong to the working 
classes, and when young had no such opportunities 
for education as our youth have. 


The schools, whose benches and desks are occu- 
pied by rows of grown-up men and gray-headed 
students, are full of interest. In one of the schools 
no less than. three hundred and eighty men of all 
ages are assembled. As you glanced down the 
line of faces the scene was not a little touching. 
You saw men clasping their bald heads as if to 
keep them from splitting over sums in addition ; 
you saw some helping each other; you saw others 
who, for their superior attainments probably, had 
been selected as monitors. And sometimes you 
saW Men young, strong, energetic, giving their 
whole capacity to what they were about, aiming at 
higher things than their neighbors. I saw one 
young fellow of this sort who was working a 
problem of Euclid on his slate. These were not 
the men for whom it was necessary that. monitors 
should be provided, part of whose duty it was to 
keep them awake. Yet this was one of the duties 
of the monitors, sleep not being allowed in school 
hours, and brain culture having a tendency to pro- 
duce sleep in some constitutions. These old boys 
are good boys, and the superintendent of this very 
school of which I am speaking told me there had 
been no insubordination during the whole six weeks 
that it had been in operation. Old boys, indeed! 
There was a man there fifty-seven years old, and 
this was the first time he had ever been in a school. 
—Dickens’ All the Year Round. 
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A LESSON IN A PICTURE. 


Do you know Jennie Lee? I think you would 
like to know her. She is a bright young girl, with 
& very expressive face. I used to think it was just 
like @ window, with her soul looking through. 
Perhaps you will ask if it was a good-looking soul. 
Sometimes it was beautiful, but not always; it 
changed as often as the sky. Sometimes it smiled 
like the sun when it makes rosebuds open and 
strawberries turn red; sometimes it frowned like 
the black clouds that come up so fast in summer, 
when the wind gets angry and breaks things. In 
short, there were two Jennies, one good and pretty, 
the other ugly in every sense of the word. Jennie’s 
are not the only pair of eyes I know out of which 
two different people look. If you could see your 
own face when you are vexed, you would be sur- 
pret. perhaps frightened. Jennie saw hers once. 
will tell you how it happened. 


— had been up very late at night, 
sto 3 





whose bocks we read. 


head help achin 


reading a 
that was written by one foolish person and 
read by a great many others. She had not learned 
yet that we are likely to become like the people 

e She came down late in the 
Morning, with a severe headache; how could a 
that was filled with absurd 
thoughts, so full, indeed, that there was not room 


She wisely thought we had been! charged her to mail an important letter at the =| 


office on her way to school, and she only remem- 
bered it when the last bell was ringing and she was | 
almost there. Her home was half a mile behind | 
her, and a recitation just before her for which she 
was not half prepared. Must she go back? She 
certainly had not time to go, and it was very per- 
verse in her to stop a full minute to be angry and 
out in the street. Then she went back for the 
etter, was late at school, had more than one im- 
perfect lesson, and cried with the pain in her head. 
The next morning she came down the street 
fresh and happy, with the good Jennie looking out 
of her eyes. She passed a picture gallery at the 
very place where she had stopped in vexation the 
day before, and there was the bad Jennie looking 
down upon her from the top of the show-case, a 
hateful face under a neat little hat, a face that 
looked as if it ached. “Is it possible ?” thought 
Jennie, in surprise. “I will never look like that 
again.” And she ran up-stairs to the artist, who 
was her cousin. ‘Will you take down the pic- 
ture ?” she asked. eagerly. “Yes, on two condi- 
tions;—that you will redeem your standing at 
school, and that you will rub out the bad marks 
ill-temper is making on your character.” “I will 
do both,” replied Jennie, and she kept her word. 
At the end of the term not one of her schoolmates 
could show a fairer record than hers; as for the 
picture, she keeps it in a private drawer, which she 
opens when she is disposed to be idle or impatient, 
and her friends all say she resembles it less and 
less as the days go by. 
—~99———__—_- 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Our Father in heaven, 

We bow at Thy feet; 
Thy name be all hallowed 

With praise that is meet; 
And may Thy blest kingdom 

All glorious come, 
And Thy will on the earth 

As in heaven be done. 


O, give us, thy children, 
The bread which we need; 

We cry to Thee daily, 
And humbly we plead; 

And as our forgiveness 
To others we show, 

O, Father in heaven, 

Thy pardon bestow. 
Far, far from temptation 
Still lead us, we ery: 

Yet haste to deliver, 
When evil is nigh, 

For thine is the kingdom, 
Immortal to reign 

In power and glory, 
Forever, Amen. Child at Home. 
———_+o-——_—_—_—- 

A TOUCHING GIFT. 


In a bale of promiscuous clothing recently re- 
ceived in Manchester, England, for distribution 
among the distressed operatives, from some place 
the name of which is not given, there was found a 
boy’s Scotch cap. In the cap was a letter, addressed 
“For an orphan, or motherless boy.” On opening 
the letter a shilling was found enclosed, and the 
following touching epistle:—“May the youthful 
wearer of this cap meet its late owner in heaven. 
He was beautiful and good, and was removed by 
an accident from this world to a better. A weep- 
ing mother’s blessing be on the future wearer of 
her bright boy’s cap.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





JOSEPH AND HIS COLT. 


In a little village at the foot of the Green Moun- 
tains, in Vermont, there lives a little boy whom we 
will call Joseph ; to be sure that is not his real 
name, but we wiil call him so. 
Joseph has a little colt, which he calls his, as 
long as he takes good care of him every day. He 
loves the little colt very much, and plays with him, 
and they both caper in the snow, and I dare say 
the colt loves Joseph, but he can’t talk to tell him 
so; and so Joseph has to do all the talking, and it 
sounds queer to hear him ask and answer his own 
questions. 
Besides the colt, Joseph has quite a number of 
other playthings. He has a stereoscope, a dissect- 
ing map, and a “Jack and his Bean-stalk.” He is 
never stingy with his things, but always shares 
them with his playmates. He has a little sister, 
whom he loves a great deal better than he does the 
colt, and when his mother makes him a little pie or 
a cake, he will share them with her, or with any of 
his playmates who happen to be at his house. He 
does not go and hide them, as stingy Peter did. 
There is another good thing about Joseph. He 
don’t tell lies, but ifhe does wrong he will always 
own it, and not try to get the blame on some other 
boy. But once, Joseph was very naughty for a lit- 
tle while. He was going away with his sisters, and 
was in a hurry,—I guess he had begun to think he 
was almost a big boy,—and his mother — 
him to tell him he must be a good boy, and behave 
well. He got out of patience and jerked away 
from her, and said he wished she would “dry up.” 
He felt sorry for it afterwards, and asked his dear 
mother to forgive him. I hope none of the little 
boys and girls who read this are ever so naughty 
as Joseph was when he said that, but I hope they 
are all as good as he is when he is not angry.— 
Well Spring. 
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DON’T HURRY. 


It was nearly nine o’clock one bright, pleasant, 
autumnal morning; the school bell was ringing, 
and children were hurrying along to school. 

As I passed a block of houses, a little boy came 
bounding down a flight of steps leading from one of 
the tenements. His face was all bright with smiles, 
tooking as if he had just “kissed mother good-by,” 
and was going to school to learn to be a comfort to 
her and become a useful man. 

He had not far to go, but then he had only a few 





Just in front of me was a large boy sauntering | 
along eating grapes. 

Our little friend brushed by him and was hasten- | 
ing on, when he was accosted with “Don’t hurry, | 
Charley.” 
“J shall be late if I don’t,” replied Charley. _| 
“Well, you needn’t hold up your hand, and the | 
teacher won’t know it. That is the way I do.” 
Charley hesitated. The temptation was strong 
to walk along slowly and share the grapes, but a 
thought just then prevented. 

“The other boys will tell of me if I don’t,” he; 
replied, and away he ran. 

I wanted to call after him, “O Charley, remem- 
ber, if the teacher don’t know, God will!” I won- 
der if he didn’t think of that, for he is a Sabbath 
school boy. Perhaps he did, only he hadn’t the 
moral courage to say it. 

He reached the school-house in season, and no 
doubt felt happier all the day than if he had eaten 


out alone deter you from doing wrong. Remember 
these four words—“Thou God seest me,” and do not 
dare to break His laws.—Well Spring. 





DR. RADWAY'S CLEANSING SYRUP, CALLED 
RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. 


Hon. JouN J. MIDDLETON, formerly U. S. Minister to St. Peters- 
burg, and Ex-Governor of the State of South Carolina,—writes 
the following important letter to Dr. Rapway, relative to a re- 
markable cure eflected by the use of 
RADWAY'S RENOVTING RESOLVENT. 
Waccamaw, 8. C., May 2nd, 1853. 

Sir: I have recently received your note from Macon, Georgia. 
The case you refer to, in which your "RENOVATING RESOLY- 
ENT" proved so remarkabls efficacious, occurred in Beaufort dis- 
trict, far from my residence, and I did not witness the progress of 
the case. All that I can testify to, is the very remarkable recov- 
ery of a poor fellow who had for a twelvemonth or more been ina 
most deplorable condition from a scrofulous atfection, which 
seemed to have hopelessly involved his entire system. When I 
visited the plantation in March, 1852, he was reduced to a most 
pitiable state in which I ever saw a human being, and the medical 
attendant of the plantation seemed to regard the case hopeless. 
Sarsupurilla and Lodide of Sarsaparilla, &c. &c., had been tried in 
vain for several months, and the poor patient had become a most 
loathsome object, and thus continued until July or August last, 
when our manager, as a last resource, resolved to use your “*REN- 
OVATING RESOLVENT.” The action of this remedy was so 
salutary and so prompt, that im January last, to my surprise, 
Thomas, (the invalid,) came to exhibit himself, to all appearance, 
perfectly cured 3 your invaluable medicine. I saw him again in 
February and in March, and he was well and at his work as usual, 

Under these circumstances I can have no doubt of the efficacy ot 
your RESOLVENT; and I cheerfuliy testify to its having, to the 
best of my knowledge and belicf, restored to health the most 
wretched sufferer from disease that I ever beheld. 

Iremain, sir, wery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J.J. MIDDLETON, 
ONE AND SIX BOTTLES. 

Persons afflicted with Skin Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Salt 
Rheum, Cankers, Boils, ‘Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Nodes. Serofula, 
Syphilis, Scurvy, and all diseases of the skin, may rely upon a 
cure, by the use of from one to six bottles. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, OR SIX BOTTLES FOR 

FIVE DOLLARS. 


DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
@- SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. I3—2w 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY. 
Pictorial Edition--1,500 Illustrations. 


> “The eighty pages of Illustrations, comparable in 
fineness to those of bank notes, are worth the price of the 
book.” —Cu. HERALD. 


WessTER's GREAT DICTIONARY.—We learn with much pleasure 
from the publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass., that the new pictorial edition of ‘Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary” is having a very extended sale. Every school, every 
office, nay, every dwelling, should be provided with it. It is the 
standard not only for speiling and definition, but also for correct 
pronunciation. The amount of general information which is also 
condensed within its pages is truly astonishing. In the course 
of a very extensive professional practice we have frequent neces- 
sity to seek out and apply the best technicalterms and descrip- 
tions. Webster is our constant recourse, and we never consult 
him in vain. It is surprising to observe how replete the work is. 
As an educational medium it enjoys avery high reputation. For 
the schools of New York State no less than ten thousand copies 
have been purchased, while in Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey and Wisconsin an equai number has been obtained, or one copy 
for almost every school. It is said that more than ten times as 
many copies of Webster are sold as of any other similar publica 

3w 


tion.— Scientific American, May, 1862. 





CHILDREN’S TEETH. 


Dr. AMMI BROWN, with general Dental Practice, gives spe- 
cial attention to preserving such badly decayed or broken teeth 
as are usually extracted, and to filling and regulating Children’s 
Teeth. Pure Sulphuric Ether used in extracting. 


.9-ly 244 WINTER STREET. 





t@~ There are three complaints whose terrors are only known 
to the sufferers, namely, NEURALGIA, which is purely nervous, 
attacks without notice, or when least expected, and suffering in- 
tense; SICK HEADACHE, which is never welcome, but dreadful in 
pain and sickness; Loss or SLEEP, which wears on the system, 
robs nature of its great restorer, and thousands are its subjects. 
For all the above complaints a remedy is found in HUNNE- 
WELL'S TOLU ANODYNE, and if any inducement is needed to 
show the confidence of the proprietor, it is, that hejasks all agents 
to refund money when satisfaction is not given. 
t@Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. 
J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. 


e 
Dealers of good reference supplied on commission. 9—1m 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick all 
over. It may burstout in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your blood 
is impure. Ayer's Sarsaparilla purges out these impurities and 
stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring the 
heaith and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety of 
complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Scrofula or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Cancer or Can- 
cerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Dis- 
eases. Try AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the sur- 
prising activity with which it cleanses the blood and cures the 
disorders. 

AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL Is so universally known to sur- 

ass every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 

Joarseness, Croup, bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidences of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS—for Costiveness, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, Headache, Heart- 
barn, Piles, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in short for all the 
purposes of a purgative medicine. 

PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. 
PREPARED BY ; 
D.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


§2" Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at 
by all Druggists. 5 


PARTICOLAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mea 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books of all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to-in- 


Retail 
—2m 





returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 


principle in all parts of New England. 








enough left for errands or lessons? Her mother 


minutes to walk that distance. 





vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 


school friends, and [I am constantly supplying libraries on this 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. S.A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 


the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 


upply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 


their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


8 suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 


vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. 


It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quant'ty as in youth. 


c a, ires Cy ‘the % is easily apphed by one’s 
the grapes and thereby been tardy. = preparation of the hair, and is easily apphec ° 


It will restore it on bald places, re- 


self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 


But, children, do not let the fear of being found | once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
. vA ahaa ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy,and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No lady's 
toilet is complete without it. 
edis truly wonderful. 


The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millionsof bottles sold every year. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WessteER, Boston, Ms., writes: ‘I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neiiher bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


Rev. H. V. DeGeN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘That Mrs. 8S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, | have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. Dintrncuam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, Without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth, 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wo. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow en bald spots, I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordiaHy recommend them to these who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor~ 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color, I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 

PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMos BLANcnARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. %. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfuctory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., I] , writes: 
“T have tried Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RAXDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A, Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: ‘I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.’ 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, Esq.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





gar” We think that tf these fail to convince, nothing less than a@ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on i-aving these, 


Weaspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will lasta year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 374 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8T., NEW YORK 





34— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornu11. 
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BOSTON, MARCH 26, 1863. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHILDREN IN KANSAS. 


When Herbert was four years old and Jennie 
two, they moved to Leavenworth, Kansas. That | 
was a long journey for such small people to take | 
but they reached their new home in safety. It was 
not much like the home they had left; but father, 
and mother, and Mary Davies were there, which | 
made it a very dear home to the children. 

Mary Davies was one of the best girls to children 
that ever you saw. She was as kind as Lily her- 
self had been, and that is saying enough for any | 
girl. | 

The father of Herbert and Jennie had been for a| 
long time in Kansas, preparing a home to take | 
them to. Herbert remembered his father, and was | 
always longing to see him, and talking about go-| 
ing to him. 

“T am going to my papa, to Kanny, in ce ping,’ 
he used to say to everybody. ‘My papa will give 
me some chickens.” 

It was in the autumn instead of in the spring 
that he went. His father came for him and for 
his mother and sister, and when they were gone 
the house and the hearts of the dear grandparents 
were desolate. 

Herbert and Jennie were very happy in Kansas. 
Everybody loved them, because they were good, 
affectionate children, and they and Mary Davies 
became dearer to each other than ever. 

One night there was a great alarm in Leaven- 
worth. It was thought that an army of rebels 
were marching to take the city. 

The children, and their mother, and Mary Davies 
(and perhaps the father, too,) were very much 
frightened. They made ready to leave their house 
at a minute’s warning. A team was spoken for to 
take them across the prairie and out of danger. 
The streets were full of excited men, all armed or 
rushing to arm themselves. Herbert’s father had 
to arm with the rest. The poor children hardly 
knew what to make of these things. They were | 
quite bewildered. 

But the rebels did not come, and every body re- 
covered from their fright. There were several 
other false alarms; but soon the people learned to 
meet them quite coolly, and even the children 
came to have very little fear of rebels or of jay- 
hawkers. 

“Jayhawkers” are in fact robbers. They go 
prowling about in armed bands in search of plun- 
der. ‘They steal horses and whatever they want. 
They are very much dreaded in some parts of 
Kansas. 

Every body in Leavenworth says jayhawking 
instead of saying stealing. Odd! is n’t it, young 
friends ?” 

“Here, Jennie, you have jayhawked my pencil,” 
cries Herbert. 

“OQ! Mary, you have jayhawked my broom,” 








| every body. 


“What does this mean? Who could have done | 
this?” asked the father, in grief and anger, enter- 
ing the house with the dead fowls in his hands. 

“QO! who could have been so cruel?” cried 


“T can tell you,” said a voice in the doorway. 
“T was witness to the cruel deed.” 

All turned towards the gentleman just entering. 

“I was passing the cow-house of your near 
neighbor, Mrs. , and saw her catch up your 
hen, which had strayed into her cow’s quarters, 
wring its neck as though the act did her good, and 
fling the poor bird fluttering and dying, over into 
your yard. She then snatched up the chicken and 
threw it after its mother. ‘The little thing never 
stirred after it struck. A disposition such as that 
woman manifested in what she then did I call truly 
murderous. I would not like to live near such a 
being.” 

“OQ! dear, O! dear!” screamed Herbert, “I hate 
Mrs. , 1 will go right away and kill her.” 

“Stop, stop, my dear; is that the way to do? 
You should return good for evil,” said the little 
boy’s father. 

“OQ! but my poor, poor chickens!” sobbed the 
child, and Jennie cried bitterly, too. 

It was quite a hard trial to the dear little ones to 
forgive that cruel woman. 

Now, children, let me tell you something strange. 
It won’t do to really say or believe that what fol- 
lows was sent in judgment on Mrs. —; but 
this it will do to say; if we never allow ourselves to 
inflict injuries on our fellow creatures, nor to be- 
have spitefully towards them, when disasters be- 
fall us no one will be likely to feel that they are 
sent as special punishments. 

One day after the death of the hen and her last 
chicken, Jennie came running into the house, with 
her large, bright eyes larger and brighter than ever. 

“Horse rund away,” said she, rapidly. ‘“Some- 
body rund over—men taking somebody into Mrs. 

5.” 

It turned out that Mrs. ’3 daughter had | 
been knocked down and run over, and was very 
much hurt. Before she was quite well the children 
saw Mrs. ’*3 cow lying, one morning, just 
back of their barn yard, ina dying state. They 
told their father, and he went to see if any thing 
could be done to save the poor cow. It was too 
late. She had been poisoned and in a few mo- 
ments was dead. Mrs. , feeling dreadfully, 
stood looking at her lost cow, and both the children 
stood looking at her. 

“Tt’s good enough for her.” 

“Hush! hush! that is a naughty way to feel,” 
said a kind, but reproving voice. 

“Yes, so it is,” admitted Herbert, instantly, “but 
I do wonder if she remembers our poor chickens 
now.” AvuGusTA Moore. 


























VARIETY. 





THE HUNTING SPIDERS. 
Amongst the spiders called the hunters and the 


| vagrants, some seize their prey, like the lion or the 
| tiger, with the aid of few or no toils, by jumping 
The word is said to be a corruption of “Gay| upon them when they come within their reach. I 
Yorker,” applied to a well known leader of bands | have often observed a white or yellowish species of | 
of men whose original purpose was to avenge the | cong — so called because their motions 
Siam, tok an an ane de H resemble those of crabs—which lies in wait for her 
ee ee a ee €| prey in the blossoms of umbelliferous and other 
came from New York. ‘There are many odd words | white-blossomed plants, and can scarcely be distin 
in common use in Kansas,—some that astonish | guished from them; which, when a fly or other in- 
you, coming out of the mouths of beautiful ladies. | sect alights upon the flower, darts upon it before 
iid ceil Rueda eater laceedh al | She is perceived. There is a very common black 
or ate Were not disappointed about | and white spider amongst the vagrants, which may 
the chickens. They became owners of a great) also be seen in summer on sunny rails, window- 
many, and their father built for them a comforta-| sills, &c. When one of these spiders, which are al- 
ble hen-house. Fortunes among hen families dif- | an — a _ = 4 ~ ys the = 
ae : ance, he approaches softly, step by step, an 
= , as remarkably as they do among human | seems to measure the interval that separates him 
amilies. ’ from it with his eye; and if he judges that he is 
Most of the children’s hens were prosperous ; 


| within reach, first fixing a thread to the spot on| 
but there was one hen who was, from no fault of | 
her own, perpetually in trouble. Every thing un-| 


which he is stationed by means of his forefeet, | 
lucky happened to her ill-fated brood. At last all jee Sie Ee SO Ss See, See SP See a0 


cries mamma. 


which are much longer than the others, he darts 
4 : ; aim, that he seldom misses it. Whether his sta- 
were dead save one lonely little chick, and—would | tion is vertical or horizontal is of little consequence 


you believe it?—that one got its leg broken. Not|—he can leap equally well from either and in all 
only the children, but their parents, had become | directions.— Kirby. 





interested and touched by the manifold distresses | - | 
of poor Mrs. Hen, and the father kindly and care-| & es ee SD EES 


RESULT. 
fully set and bandaged the little broken leg of her| P ° i = 
a cmaisiee tee, Die at ton o ai A good illustration of the old saying that “God | 
— * 8 ee eemec | helps those who help themselves,” was afforded in | 
comforted and pleased. She was all attention to| the case of a Western soldier, who was found | 
the wee downy creature that hopped beside her, ; wounded in the woods four days after the battle of 
} PI sy | 
and at last both mother and child seemed likely to| Antietam. He had always said that he would nev- | 
do well. | er be —_ ina —_ —— . — “gee | 
ane . _ canteen of water. eing at last disabled in the 
The whole household warmly wished the help- thigh, and unable to walk, his well-stored Semen. | 

less creatures well. They all watched them daily, 


| sack of crackers and supply of water served him at 
with kind interest. 
something of affection for creatures over which | 


Few persons can help feeling | need, and, dressing his wounds with strips from his | 
shirt, he quietly waited for some one to turn up. | 
they have exercised unusual care, and Herbert’s | It was an unfrequented spot, but help at last came. | 


father used to take particular pains to see how the | 4 Say ea ee aa 
broken-legged chick and its mother got on. | 
One day, as he came to his dinner, he saw some- | EXAMPLE POWERFUL. 
thing lying near the back fence. (He often came} A certain father was in the sad habit of using | 
into his garden by the back wey.) Stepping | rofane language when he was angry. One day | 
‘ icking i j | his little daughter came in, leading her younger | 
towards it and picking it up he found it was POOF | brother, and walking to their mother, said, with a | 
Mrs. Hen, with her neck fatally wrung; and not 


grieved expression— 
far from her lay her little chicken, quite dead. | “Mother, little bub swore; he can’t have any | 


4a> 
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wings when he dies, to fly up to the good place. | & A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, if aticy 


Poor little hub !” and the little girl began to cry. 

But the boy looked up into his mother’s face “7 
said : 

“But father swore, too. Can't he have any | 
wings when he dies ?” | 
—— 0" | 
For the Companion. 


A WINTER’S MORN. 
The morning dawns—the cold, gray light 
Dispels the gloom of sombre night ; 
And soon, a flood of golden rays 
The beauty of the dawn displays. 


The snow sprites from their caves afar 

Peeped forth last night; lo! not a star 
Begemmed the sky. ‘Haste, haste !” they cried, 
“‘We’ll clothe the earth in regal pride.” 


A sheet of crystal sheen was spread 
Beneath each fairy’s nimble tread ; 
While frosty Jack, with skilful hand, 
In silence joined the elfin band. 


Where’er the elves their footsteps bent, 
Jack followed, but with good intent ; 
The fieecy snow, so white before, 

With frozen dew he covered o’er. 


On ev’ry tree and shrub, so bare, 
Behold! a million gems are there; 
And, as the sparkling sunbeams fall, 
A brilliant robe is thrown o’er all. 


Yon spire of grass a jewel seems, 

Each low-roofed cot ’mid frost work gleams ; 
The old stone wall, so dark and gray, 

Is tinted with a silver ray. 


The dark green pine uplifts its head 
Against the clouds with blushes red ; 
While hill and valley, bathed in light, 
Present to view a dazzling sight. 


Each stream, with icy fetters bound, 
Each lake, and tree, and hillside mound, 
Is smiling in the sun’s glad beams; 

Lo! the whole scene with beauty gleams. 


DzEWDROP. 
ro. 


THE YEAR OF NINES. 


The present year, 1863, presents some curious 
combinations in regard to the figure 9. 

If you add the first two figures together, thus 
1x8—they equal 9. 

If you add the last two, 6x3—they equal 9. 

Tf you set the first two figures 18, under 63—and 
add them together the result is 81, the figures of 
which added together, 8x1—9. 

If you subtract the first two from 63—the re- 
mainder is 45, the figures of which, if added togeth- 
er, 4x5—9. 

If you divide the 63 by the 13, the quotient is 8, 
with 9 remainder. 

If you multiply all the figures together, thus 
1x8x6x3, the result is 144, the figures of which, 
1x4x4—9. 

If you add all the figures of the year together 
the sum is 18, and the sum, 1x8—9. 

If you divide 1863 by 3 the quotient is 621, and 
6x2x1—9. 

If you divide 1863 by 9, the quotient is 207, and 
2x0x7—9. 

If you divide 1863 by 23, the quotient is 81, and 
8x1—9. 

If you divide 1863 by 59, the quotient is 27, and 
2x7—9. 

There are other similar results. The year 1881 
will provide a large variety of similar combina- 
tions. 
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GOOD MEASURE. 


“T don’t know how it is,” remarked a person who 
was fond of making poetry for the journals, but 
whose productions always met with rejection; “I 
have written a great deal, but, as yet, my pieces 
have never been published.” 

“Perhaps,” replied his friend, “there were faults 
se were not aware of, but easily detected by the 

awk-eyed editor.” 

“Well,” rejoined the poet, “I can always write 
the first line well enough, but am perplexed about 
the second, thus: 

‘Tread lightly, stranger, o’er this hallowed dust ; 
At some future period there is some probability that if 
you don’t mend your ways, lay like me you must.’” 

“Pshaw !” exclaimed the critic; “that’s bad mea- 
sure.” 

“Why, man, you’re mistaken—it’s more than is 
required.” 
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A THOUGHTFUL BOY. 


We know a little chubby-faced boy who, bein 
taken down town and suited to a new jacket an 
pants by his father, made the following remark as 
they were about to take the cars for home: “Now 
fether, you have spent so much money on me to- 
day that I can’t bear to have you spend any more, 
so you just jump into the cars and ride home and 
I'll trot along on the sidewalk and save you three 
cents.” There was thoughtfulness for an eight- 
year old! 
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ROBBED ADVANTAGEOUSLY. 


A lady riding in a rail-car in Brooklyn recently, 
was somewhat crowded upon by a well dressed 
man, who soon after left the car. She found he 
had abstracted her purse containing $7, but in do- 
ing so, he had unintentionally slipped off into her 
pocket a valuable diamond finger ring, for which a 
friend, a jeweller, gladly gave her $100, leaving her 
a gain of $93. The man has not called for his 
ring. 








“Sam, do you know the difference between a ma- 
son and an anti-mason ?” 

“Yes, sar, I belieb I does.” 

“Well, what is it ?” 





“Tf my brain tell me de trut, de mason is de man 
what lays de mortar, an’ de anti-mason de man | 
what carries de hod!” 


| to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchia) aty 
fe. 


tions, oftentimes incurable. 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHEs 
reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant Teligg 
In Broncnitis, ASTHMA and CaTARRH they are beneficial, The 
good effects resulting from the use of the Troches, and their ey 
tended use, has caused them to be counterfeited. Be sy, ,. 
guard against worthless imitations. OBTAIN only the Ienvin, 
Brown's Bronchial. Troches, which have proved their Eflicary 
by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SincrRs shoula 
use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who OVer-tax “ 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should have then 
Soid everywhere at 25 cents a box. tn 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Nothing is so suitable for a present, elther to old or young, a 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unseen things of creation, and shows the smal} 
est insect to be fearfully and wonderfully made. It is ay m4 
less source of amusement, and at the same time imparts the ud. 
valuable information. Rost 

Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be 
lighted with it. Every household should have one of these be 
tiful and instructive ins ~uments. au 

Every one who gives a child a Craig Microscope, will do tha; 
child alasting good. 

Price $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $2,25, or with six dea: 
tiful mounted objects, $3. 


Mounted objects at the rate of $1,50 per doz. 
C. H. WHEELER & CO., 
3879 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSToy, 


Agents for New England. Se 





Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLEs 
O¥ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


17 HARVARD PLACE, (oppusite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 
2l—ly 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE Famy 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipt ot the 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familigry 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hophing. 
1émo, cloth, 75 cents. z 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adam 

D. DL. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. ° : 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development ¢ 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. lim 
cloth, 85 cents. 7 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer'’s Journey and Futuy 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLUPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER. 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 8lzpp, 
Cloth, $3,00. x 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Ma: 
com, D. D. 1émo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bums), 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. - 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By, 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 2 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, limp, 

cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,3 


cents, 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary t 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. William, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths [- 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 
= the Market-place: By W.K. Tweedie, D. Db. 16mo, cloth, 
3 cents. 

SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel. 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Lovin 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom 
Entertainmentand Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous lilustrations. 16mo,eloth, 75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Path 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. 1lémo, cloth, 42 cents. 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mr. 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





FALL STYLES 
HATS AND CAPS FOR BOYS, 
JUST RECEIVED AT 
JACKSONS, 101 COURT STREET. 
A NEW LOT OF WINTER CAPS FOR BOYS 
JUST OPENED. 


101 Court Street, Boston. 101 
35—tf 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND PRoFIT. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00. 
NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 
















Putting GRA, We. Leccecccsecccccceseccsces Twelve Doilars. 
Press, 5 by 6 inches....... $7,00 | Can of Ink..........e0008 er 
1 font of type.......s.seeee 3,00 | Iron Chase......cccccccccccedl 
Ink Roller.....ccccccccccces 25 | Furniture.........cscccccesees * 
IMB Bek. ...0c-cccccccccccce 2 

ee WIN overccvenresaciseresesendeeseqauns $12.0 
Printing Office No. 2............ Twenty-two Dollars. 
Press,8 by 12 inches...... $12,00 | Marble Slab 
One font of type........... 3,00] Can of Ink 
One font of fancy type... 2,00 | Chase 
Composing Stick...... -- 1,50) Furniture. 
Oy eee ly | 
OMice Complete...ccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccss 
No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press.......+++++ $17 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style........cccccccccccccccseseeer@ 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE BEST 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ev 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finds 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself or 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in a0 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typ 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do common 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circt- 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

Paice OF Presses; No. 1,$7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4, 9% 
Prics OF PRINTING OrFicss, including Press: No. 1, $12; No.2, 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 


LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


51—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectari- 
anism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if  peomene is not made withia 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 


Bounp Votumzs, Prics $1,2¢- 
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